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Abstract 

Caudill, 'Hewlett, and Scott, a firm of 
architects, planners, and engineers, present their method 
of campus planning for Pima County Junior College, The 
elements which shape the physical form of PCJC are analyzed 
and represented by diagrams and sketches. From the analysis 
of the educational program, the site characteristics, and 
the budget, the planning precepts were developed which are 
general rules for orderly campus growth. The final 
development studies are derived from ’’The Campus Plan of 
Ten Precepts” designed specifically for Pima County Junior 
College, (TC) 
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THE PIMA COUNTY JUNIOR COLLEGE 

required considerable time, thought, and energy to determine the 
space-shaping forces necessary to do the educational task envi- 
sioned by the Governing Board and its consultants. As planners 
we dug deep. We hoped to find educational bases on which to 
make architectural decisions. Thanks to a good client and good 
educational consultants, we think we have. 

What shapes space? Architectural form gives shape to space. But 
form — the walls, the floors, the roofs, and thebuilding mass — 
is shaped by many forces. These forces, therefore, directly shape 



space. Obviously the site is a strong form-giver. Most emphot- 
icolly, it is in the cose of PC/JC. An even stronger force is 
education. Experienced designers of space for learning know that 
education and architecture are inseparable. They know that the 
campus planner must delve deep into education and bring to the 
surface distinct, clear thoughts concerning what will happen edu- 
cationally on the campus because what happens architecturally 
should mirror what happens educationally. The campus planner 
must go about his task strongly believing this premise: Architec- 
ture and education are one . Therefore , programming a new campus 
must start with students and their spaces for learning. But what 
kind of space? The answer to that can't be determined until 
answers to these questions are obtained: What is the educational 
philosophy? What are the aims? What are the methods? What 
is to be learned? With what equipment? And many more such 
questions. 

Form with educational logic grows out of distinct, clear thoughts. 
In CRS we have a saying that if one wants to think with clarity, 
he must think with his hands as well as his head. The maxim goes, 
"Draw a picture of the thought and eliminate the fuzz." The 
following, therefore, are graphic- thoughts presented sequentially 
and used by the PC/JC planning team to discover and identify 
the form-giving forces of the proposed campus. 
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These graphics will be 
referred to by cor- 
responding marginal 
numbers throughout 
the text. 



PHILOSOPHY The junior college is not a junior of anything. It is unique. It 

belongs too specific district and does specific educational tasks 
that can be done best on a local level. The uniqueness lies in 
being local. But it has uniqueness in the broad sense, too. First, 
it is a new kind of college — the new energy of American edu- 
cation. It's not a blown-up high school, nor a watered-down 

3 university. It is a college for, of, and by the community and 
serves as a regenerative force to raise aspirations to build a better 
community. It's community all the way. Second, the junior col- 
lege is committed to serve all adults, as well as those of college 
age, regardless of intellectual, ethnic, and economic background. 
No other educational institution has such a diversified student 

4 body. Third, the junior college is committed, as no other insti- 
tution, to see that the vocational-technical students are not only 
adequately trained, but educated and recognized as first class 

43 citizens. And fourth, the junior college is a unique democratic 
device for higher education. It was born in the United States. 
As James M. Hughes so aptly stated it in CRS Investigation ^14, 
"The community college is as American as apple pie. It came out 
of the Middle West at the turn of this century and is now affect- 
ing the lives of our people in every section of the country. More 
and more it is becoming one of the most important elements of our 
educational structure. This generation depends upon it as much 
as the last generation depended upon the high school . It can 
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mean some college education for almost everybody, not only for 
youngsters just out of high school. The community college belongs 
to everybody in the community." 

We know the importance of planning PC/JC. We realize that, if 
properly programmed educationally, the new college can better 
the lives of nearly every family in Pima County. 



Numerically the education program is well defined. The college 
will open in 1970 with approximately 2,800 full time equivalent 
day students and 331,000 square feet of space. Thirteen years 
later, the enrollment will have increased to 6,000. The area 



needs in succeeding phases are as follows: 



Phase 


Year 

Occupied 


Head 

Count 


FTE Day 
and Night 


FTE Day 


Gross 

Area (SF) 


1 


1970 


5,100 


3,600 


2,800 


331 ,000 


2 


1972 


6,500 


4,500 


3,500 


470,000 


3 


1974 


7,800 


5,500 


4,300 


547,000 


4 


1980 


9,400 


6,600 


5,100 


790,000 


5 


1983 


11,000 


7,700 


6,000 


820,000 



So our task is to design a campus plan which can achieve orderly, 
organic growth during a five-phase building program. 



Organizationally, the program calls for these six academic divi 
sions: 

Physical Sciences and Mathematics 
Life and Health Sciences 
Social Sciences 



PROGRAM 



Humanities 

Music 

Fine and Applied Arts 
English 

Occupational Education 

Personal and Public Services 
Engineering and Technology 
Business and Electronic Data Processing 



The educational specifications also call for physical education 
and general student activities such as the College Union, Admin- 
istration, Admissions and Registration, Counseling and Placement, 
Learning Resource Center, and Theater. 

For allocation of the ultimate learning space for the six divisions, 
see 56. 



On May 17, 1967, upon the recommendation by the Citizens' 
Planning and Development Committee for Pima County Junior 
College and the educational consultants, the Governing Board 
approved the following which defines the scope of the program: 

1 . General education to prepare students for intelligent living. 

2. Occupational education programs of varying length to pre- 
pare students for useful and satisfying vocations not requir- 
ing a baccalaureate degree, with particular emphasis on 
community needs. 

3. Two years lower division collegiate work to enable students 
to progress smoothly into upper division work at the univer- 
sities. 

4. Continuing education courses to satisfy the vocational and 
avocational aspirations of those young people and adults 
who usually attend evening classes. 



5 . 



Gciidance and personal counseling services to assist students 
in making sound decisions concerning their academic work 
and future careers. 

6. Community services related to identified needs including 
cultural, creative and general interest programs. 



One of the most important educational decisions that has far- 
reaching architectural implications was made during the CRS 
Planning Squatters the first week in August, 1967. At that time, 
the Governing Board adopted the concept of the "grand mix" as 
a basis on which to design the campus plan. The members agreed 4» 
to commit PC/JC to these three premises: 

1 . That there should be the opportunity of mixing students re- 
gardless of ethnic, economic, and academic background. 

2. That students should be encouraged through educational 
policy and architectural plan to mix with professors on an 
informal basis. 

3. That the Divisions be mixed architecturally to further en- 
courage a social mixamong both students and faculty toward 
perfecting the interdisciplinary concept. 

Once this was done, there began to emerge the concept of the 
House. In essence, what the Governing Board said was thatsocial so.sa.sa.es.ss 
mixing of students and professors was more important to the total 
development of the individual student than giving the chairman 
of each division the expedient convenience of having his pro- 
fessors and students around him. The plan now is to have each 
division chairman located near the Vice President for Instruction 




•o to facilitate the interdisciplinary approach at the administrative 
level. 

What started out to be a middle-of-the-road educational pro- 
gram — all things to all people — now is a bold, straightfor- 
ward commitment to the total development of each individual 
student. 

SITE The site, 273 acres of rolling desert, is located just west of the 

ia city limits of Tucson, in the foothills of the Tucson Mountains, 

between Anklam Road and West Speedway. A panorama of the 
Catalina Mountains and the entire valley including the central 
le.eo business district of Tucson isvisible from almostall portions of the 
property. Large Saguaro cacti, Palo Verde trees and an abun- 
dance of other desert vegetation are plentiful on the site. Four 
natural arroyos run through the site from west to east, forming 
interesting undulations of the earth surface and creating contrast- 
ie ing vertical spatial effects. From the southwest tip to the north- 
east tip there is a drop of more than 100 feet. At this time the 
major traffic arteries serving the campus are West Speedway which 
borders the property on the north and Anklam Road on the south. 
The Pima County Planning Department has indicated that both 
Speedway and Anklam will be converted to four-lane controlled 
access thoroughfares with frontage roads on either side. Also, 
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GreoMwood Road it planned for extensions to form the west bound- «e 

ary of the site. No commercial development is anticipated on any 
areas adjoining the site. Water, electricity, gas and sanitary 
sewers are available in the streets bordering the site. 

Many studies were made before determining theexact location for 
the buildings. During the CRS Squatters, the planning team, 
after thoroughly investigating all factors, finally decided on four 
feasible locations. Much time was spent on each proposed site 
trying to envision what the campus would look like and how it 
would perform as an educational tool. Our designers carried all 
four proposals to stages that would allow a comparative analysis, ei 
Briefly, the results were: 

LOCATION 1 BUILDINGS GROUPED WITH CAMPUS AXIS 

EAST AND WEST ALONG THE NORTH 
RIDGE ADJACENT TO SPEEDWAY. 

PRO: 1) good views to valley, 2) excellent Speedway vistas 

to location, 3) good view north, 4) one of the highest 
points. 

CON: 1) difficult access from Speedway, 2) insufficient eco- 
nomical parking, 3) contours lack contrast and amenities, 

4) Speedway blocks expansion. 

LOCATION 2 BUILDINGS GROUPED WITH CAMPUS AXIS 

EAST AND WEST IN THE ARROYO BETWEEN 
THE NORTH RIDGE AND THE MIDDLE 
RIDGE. 

PRO: 1) good views to valley, 2) good view from valley. 

CON: 1) parking on high ridges, 2) entrance difficult, 3) no 
feeling of contrasting contours. 



LOCATION 3 BUILDINGS GROUPED WITH AXIS NORTH 

AND SOUTH ALONG GREASEWOOD ROAD. 



PRO: 1) excel Icmt view to valley, 2) good entrance possibil- 

ities. 

CON: 1) restricted functional grouping, 2) parking difficult, 
3) contours incompatibie with building drainage problem. 

LOCATION 4 BUILDINGS GROUPED WITH AXIS EAST 

AND WEST ON THE SOUTH RIDGE. 

PRO: 1) highest point, 2) most economical parking area, 

3) best views to and from, 4) excel lent drafnage, 5) best 
entrance point, 6) parking at lowest area. 

CON: 1) adjacent Houses on east blocks view, 2) walk-upfrom 
parking steep. 

Location 4 was a unanimous choice. It possesses the amenities for 
a truly inspirational campus. It's relatively economical. The 
south ridge dominates the area. It is readily accessible. And it 
is big enough to expand both east and west. There is room to 
grow. 



PLANNING 

PRECEPTS The result of our work is a Campus Plan of Ten Precepts. A plan 

basically is a framework on which to build educational facilities 
when the needarises. There is a certain amount of ridigity needed 
in the framework to obtain order, continuity, and architectural 
unity. On the other hand, the campus plan should be flexible 
enough to permit change. When education changes — and it 
always does — there must be physical changes. Instead of the 




kind of Master Plan which is prone to rigidity the architecture 
and nullify creative education, the planning team thought itwould 
be better to base the campus plan on precepts rather than crystal- 
ized form. The following are these Planning Precepts: 

PUT THE BUILDINGS ON THE DOMINATING SOUTH RIDGE. 
The decision to do this is a result of a considerable number of 
hours by various members of the planning team walking over the 
site and evaluating alternate locations. Although we could have 
put the buildings in at least three other good places, we selected 
the south ridge for these reasons: 1) excellent drainage; 2) near 
the best parking area; 3) best view to and from the city; 4) most 
economical for building, and 5) best entrance point. 

The south ridge building site offers great opportunity for archi- 
tects to design an inspirational college environment. The build- 
ings will ride the highest of the three crests providing views over 
cars and beyond to the Tucson and Catalina Mountains. The south 
ridge, being the longest, offers great expansion possibilities. 

PUT THE MAIN AUTOMOBILE ENTRANCE ON GREASEWOOD. 
The first studies by the planning team indicate that the majority 
of the traffic to the site flows from the east on Speedway. Talks 
with city and county officials and examination of proposals for 
roads and street development made it clear that in five to ten 



PRKCBPT 1 

•t 



PRECEPT 2 



yaars Anklam will carry as much and probably moro traffic to the 
site. We also learned that there are plans to extend La Choi la to 
ia the south and Greasewood both north and south. The main auto- 
mobile entrance / therefore, should be on Greosewood with the 
specific location being closer to Anklam than Speedway. 

PItBCEPT 3 PLACE PARKING IN THE ARROYOS ON BOTH SIDES OF THE 

SOUTH RIDGE. Because of the slope of the land, although rela- 
tively gentle in some places, parking could be quite expensive. 
The plannir^ te\im felt that the places requiring the least earth to 
be moved, and consequently the least expenditure, would be the 
arroyos where the rifle and pistol ranges are now located. In 
making this selection, we were aware that the 40 -foot difference 
in elevation from the parking to the academic area is a bit of a 
functional disadvantage. But there are aesthetic advantages. It 
is better to look down and over the parking area than to have the 
cars dominate the landscape. The people of Tucson would much 
prefer to see the buildings than look at their foothills draped in 
steel. The experience of walking from the car upward toward 
"higher education" might be quite pleasing. 



PRECEPT 4 THERE WILL BE TWO BUILDINGS ZONES — ACADEMIC AND 
•1 CBD. This provides a public place and a student place. There 
should be a contrast between these two zones. For example, the 
academic zone should be a quiet place, landscaped and informal 



and rathar intiwata in charactar* Tha public plac6/ which will 
be the “Centrol Business District" of the campus, should have a 
formal, grond scale with a lot of paved area for a lot of people. 
We believe that there can be a successful union of these opposites 
within an exciting and unique architectural expression. 

SIX SEPARATE HOUSES WILL BE PROVIDED. Each House affords 
the opportunity for students to mix with students regardless of 
ethnic, economic and academic background, and professors to mix 
with professors, regardless of their disciplines. This was a most 
difficult decision for the Governing Board to make. It means that 
ihe academic divisions will be decentralized. In other words, the 
Division of Social Science will not be a separate identity but will 
be dispersed physically within the Houses. It should be pointed 
out here, however, that although this decision tends to establish 
a definite pattern for grouping buildings, there still is a certain 
amount of flexibility. In later years, if the Governing Board 
decides to go a different route from this one of providing Houses 
of the Grand Mix, it is quite possible to convert each House into 
facilities for an academic division. Nevertheless, the concept of 
the House does have great architectural implications. It is pos~ 
sible and desirable for each House to have its own special features 
for creating self identity. 
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PRECEPT 6 THE TWO-WAY VIEWS SHOULD BE HONORED. It is a magnif- 
icent site. The buildings will be able to be seen from many places 
ai in the valley, particularly along the Tucson Freeway. The PC/JC 
will be seen as a new symbol. Building aesigners should honor the 
look-up views by carefully studying the masses and silhouettes. 
Even more important, most of the valley as well as beautiful views 
of the mountains can be seen from the building site, and these 
look-down vistas should be made a part of the architecture. This 
doesn't necessarily mean that every building should have picture 
windows looking down to the valley or up to the mountains. But 
it does mean that there should be some windows which focus on 
specific vistas. It also means that within the mall, patios or 
plazas, there should be "windows" which look out towards these 
views. These "windows" in the outside rooms might serve as 
access openings to the parking area and drainage for surface water. 

precept 7 PLANNED SHADE IS AN IMPERATIVE. For thermal comfort the 

buildings and/or landscaping elements must provide shade. Arch- 
ae itecturally, shade can occur: 1) under raised buildings, and 
under the crossover structure over the academic moll; 2) under 
overhangs, and 4) within passageways. In other words, there 
should be man-made umbrellas for much needed shade. 
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MENTS. The beautiful desert site must be respected. The less 
we do to It, the better the effect. The best way Is simply not to 
spread the buildings all over the site. Keep grass, shrubs and 
trees to a minimum. Put the buildings In tight groups. Delib- 
erately create a contrast between the expansive desert and the 
confining malls and patios. The campus should accentuate this 
contrast of the spatial experience — the Intimate space of a 
tight, academic village with the vast. Impressive space of the 
desert. 

PROVIDE TWO BASIC KINDS OF CORRIDORS. There must be 
recognition of people movement. Two kinds of corridors are spec- 
ified. The first concerns the corridor as a building link, which 
systematically ties together all of the major buildings. The walk- 
ing plane of this corridor serves as a "carpet" for the outdoor 
spaces, defined by the building walls and masses. Below grade 
are the utility tunnels. The second type corridor serves as feed- 
In links between the parking areas and the bullding-link corridor 
or main concourse. This second type, the parking-link corridor. 

Is transitional — being both the oasis and of the desert. The 
parking-links also serve as "windows" for views from the outside 
rooms and as drainage outlets from the building areas situated on 
top of the ridge. These two basic corridors should be recognized 
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for what they are -- efficient, interesting walking planes that 
should be preserved in every development study. 

plfgQEPT 10 FOUR KINDS OF ARCHITECTURALLY DEFINED OUTSIDE 

SPACES ARE PROVIDED. Skillfully designed outside spaces bring 
about visual continuity and unity more than the buildings them- 
selves “ a principle of campus planning. We cannot over stress 
the importance of desig/.ing beautiful, inspirational, architec- 
turally defined outside spaces. There should be four kinds of 
"outside rooms." The public outside room of the CBD is one. 
This is a people gathering place. It should take on an urban 
character in complete contrast to the desert, a place of much 
paving, with ample benches and a forum area where people can 
talk together in small groups. Here is a place for lots of shade, 
a place for the brightest area of night lighting, and a 24 -hour-a- 
day, seven-day-a-week space. The second kind of space relates 
to the academic mall. It is primarily a space for movement — 
not as much gathering or sitting as in the CBD. Certainly some of 
the desert plants should be recalled in this space because there 
will be fewer paved areas than in the CBD space. If we need one 
word to describe this space, the word would be integration. It 
must integrate the walks, the drainage elements, the utility sys- 
tems. More important, this space integrates the individual build- 
ings into a unified campus. The third space is the link space -- 
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transitional space from buildings to desert. This could be one of 
the most exciting spaces on the campus because there is a 40-foot 
difference in elevation from the parking areas up to the main floor 
of the academic mall. The spatial experience of going up and 
going through passages to arrive at the outdoor rooms of the aca- 
demic mall might well be a most satisfying aesthetic experience. 
The fourth space is the oasis-like space. It is a private space, 
belonging to one of the six Houses. It is a confining space. An 
intimate outside room — the patio. This space should recall 
the amenities of southwestern architecture andhelpgive an indig- 
enous quality to the buildings. 

These ten precepts are intended as general rules of action when 
the campus grows and develops. Alfred North Whitehead said 
there must be "change amid order." if followed, the precepts 
provide the order. But there must be change. Education has to 
have it. It has been our experience as campus planners that the 
"master plan" which is defined in terms of specific architectural 
form negates change, both architecturally and educationally. 

These ten precepts, therefore, are the campus plan. They will 
serve as bases of judgment for future Governing Boards to use in 
making decisions on expansion and conversion projects. They are 
guidelines to encourage creative architecture, not to standardize 
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building forms. We think the Governing Board should hold the 
line with the precepts ~~ no change. But the Board should always 
remember that visual order is necessary, and recognize that the 
campus must change. 

There follows a series of development studies based on the ten 
precepts campus plan. They show that there can be organic growth. 
Each phase of development holds a high quality of architectural 
unity. We like the studies very much. They have the growth ad- 
vantage of a "linear plan," yet they retain some of the intimately 
defined outdoor spaces of the "cluster plan." But it should be 
pointed out emphatically that the precepts have a much higher 
hierarchy than these development studies. In fact, development 
studies should always be updated and even be ahead of current 
educational and architectural thought. 

THE PRECEPTS ARE THE CRITERIA AGAINST WHICH THE 
GOVERNING BOARD JUDGES THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
FUTURE DEVELOPMENT STUDIES AND PLANS FOR SPECIFIC 
BUILDING PROJECTS. 

The following, therefore, are Development Studies, not inflexi- 
ble plans. They are derived from THE CAMPUS PLAN OF TEN 
PRECEPTS, designed specifically for the Pima County Junior 
College. 
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